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The “Survey of Central Sumer’’ un¬ 
dertaken by Vaughn Crawford, Fuad 
Safar, and the writer in 1953* succeed¬ 
ed in tracing the main lines of the rivers 
and canals which in ancient time sup¬ 
plied the rival citystates of Umma and 
Girsu with water. Umma was seen to 
lie on the Iturungal, a branch of the 
Euphrates which flowed over Adab (Bis- 
mayah) to Umma. (Yokha) and then con¬ 
tinued south and southwest over Bad- 
Tibira (Madinah) and over Larsa (Sen- 
kereh); Girsu, south-east of Umma de¬ 
pended on an affluent of the Iturungal 
which left from its left bank north of 
Umma, at ancient Zabalam (Bseikh) 
and continued down to Girsu (Telloh), 
from where, an extension served Lagash 
(A1 Hibba) and Nina (Zurglml). 

In view of the special importance of 
these areas historically as the theater of 
the long drawn out and in many respects 
critical border wars between their capi¬ 
tals, Umma and Girsu it seemed desir¬ 
able, however, to carry the mound sur¬ 
vey here into rather more detail than 
had been possible in the short time 

(*) See Iraq XXII (i960) p. 176 Note 1. 


available in 1953. An opportunity for 
such further work presented itself in 
19G9 when a sabbatical leave from Har¬ 
vard University and a grant from the 
Guggenheim Foundation made it pos¬ 
sible to return to tbe Telloh regions for 
some weeks of archaeological investiga¬ 
tion. 

The staff of our small expedition in¬ 
cluded my wife Katrvna Hadley Jacob¬ 
sen, Sayyid Jabir Khalil as representa¬ 
tive of the Iraq Department of Antiq¬ 
uities, and our driver Jamil, We left 
Baghdad on Februarv 15 in a rented 
Landrover and found convenient quar¬ 
ters in the Officials Club at Shatra. Here 
we were joined by the local representa¬ 
tives of the. Antiquities service, Sayyid 
Saleh Mohammed and the guard of Tell 
Nasirivah, Sayyid Haddad. Their help 
and untiring support proved invaluable 
in overcoming the hazards and frustra¬ 
tions of culitivation, irrigation ditches, 
flooding, iand dust storms, which con¬ 
tinually hampered our progress and 
sometimes kept us from our goal. 

It is a pleasure here to thank also 
the many others who in generous mea¬ 
sure helped us. Members of the Direct- 
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speak, and secondly a search in the •.tt is 
north and east of the branch to Girsu 
ny traces of i f> eder from the Tigris 
such as we know Entemena caused to 
be constructed. This feeder, an . 
drawing upon the copious 1 igris supplies 
which it heralded were, we believe, a 
major factor in a spree of overirrigation 
and consequent salting up of the south 
which in T’r III times led to the econo¬ 
mic and political collapse of Sumer¬ 
ian civilization. We shall consider these 
two points in order. 

L The Boundary Canal 

A check of such mounds as we were 
able to reach in the area between the 
Iturungal and its Girsu branch showed 
a line of mounds of Early Dynastic 
date in some cases continuing to Old 
Babylonian times — which could plausi¬ 
bly be interpreted as dependent on. and 
marking, the course of a canal taking 
ofi from the Girsu branch at Imrebi'a 
•no ]9) and flowing southwards and 
south-east for some 30 miles or more. 

The mounds in question are num¬ 
bered on the map as nos. (19). ( orp 
(23), (24), (2o), (26), (27), ( 2 $), (09 V 
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' ' Kricli (! (Sollberger ? 5* 

Knt. ll > m which that ruler ro- T 1 ^' 
rotor. ition of the Etg'-inah p*?-. 
eana! dike ', which marked til 
ary n\ed by the god Knli! and '° U ^' 
ther texts '! 

out mi tin ground bv Mcsalini"??^ 
r """ a : ! n ,- 1 , <:irs "; ™» Kigt-i,,*? 

tetnena led out for (the .*od 0 f r; 
Xin-girsu from the Idnun to uS* 
kurra* .Km. 11 Hi. Mv > 7** 
gir-su-ra fd-nun-ta Mn-bd-kur~'ra cm 
t a - c' ^ ad 1 st a 11 e e which is given in ano,^ 
text a i l II 41101 as 5 double miles' 
aw ib nnuian to-da-na I .A 16 nimbn 
Alu-be-kur-ra-ta gu fd-nun-na-ahN w 
appr. 03 13 km.. 34 1 > milt's. This 
with the distance, from Imrobi'a 
Girsu branch of I un¬ 
to Aladinah uto. 3o). the next to the 
bts: settlement on the line and clearly 
the largest and most important one on 
its southern half. 

If this line as here, suggested may 
be identified with the boundary canal, 
we may seek the Idnun. from which 
it fed. in the canal leading to Girsu 
at its northern end. at Imrebi'a O'- 1 '- 
Here too. at Imrebi'a we. may look 
also for the northern sanctuary of 
girsu. Antasurra and near it — 
Imrebi'a itself or in a neighhoiiriig 
mottnd — for ahe palace of lirasb- G' 
the stretch of the line from lm ro! ' ! ’ 
to Tell Xasiriyah (26) we should up 
likely locate the section of the 
dike called Xamnundakigavra. " 
Eannatum built sanctuaries 
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various gods — perhaps best opposite 
Girsu at Anonymous H.) fno. 24). Hero 
AV e may seek also the field TJgig where 
Entemena repulsed an attack from 
Emma, and the border section Lumma- 
(Jirnunta in the dilch of which the 
fleeing enemy's chariot teams bogged 
down. 

At Tell Xasiriyah the line crosses, 
ns mentioned, the watercourse, traced by 
Professor Adams from airphotos. Since 
that watercourse takes off from the 
Tturnngal it is clearly ancient, but since 
there are no settlements on its banks it 
is difficult, to date, it precisely. Tt may 
well have existed in Early Dynastic and 
earlier times, but it is also possible that 
it represents a new course of the Tturun- 
gal taken at the end of the Old-Babylon- 
ian period when it was no longer re¬ 
gulated and dredged. Tt flows, as men¬ 
tioned. with no settlements along its 
bank and heads eastwards into the large 
area devoid of mounds which stretches 
up toward Girsu in the north, toward 
La gash and Xina to the east, and is 
bordered in the west by the line of Tells 
with which we are dealing. To the 
south this empty area seems to continue 
down to the city of Xasiriyah and to 
the present course of the Euphrates. In 
it, as suggested on the aecompanving 
map. we mav assume there were fields 
liable to flood and actual marshes in 
antiquity. Marshes are found at present 
west and north-west of A1 Hibba. an¬ 
cient Lagash. and tliev are likely to 
have extended a good deal farther west¬ 
wards in antiouitr when the relatively 
modern Gharaf had not yet built up its 
natural levees. Here, accordingly, we 
must seek the “Marsh of Lagash and 
the various “fields in the marshes 
mentioned in the ancient texts. Corres¬ 
pondingly the border of these lowlying 
lands towards the higher ground to Ihe 
north and west, marked by the. line of 
mounds we are discussing was presuma¬ 


bly tli<- “bank of th<* dc-ert or “border 
of the Jezirah” fGii-edinak) of the An¬ 
cients on which the more desirable, 
fields covet 'd by both Lagash and I mma 
were situated. 

II. The Tigris Feeder of Entemena 

Entemena tells n« in his Gone A and 
P> that the ruler of Emma. fl. indulged 
in various unfricndlv nets, one of which 
was to cut off Cfirsii’s supply of wnt°r. 
The canals affected Entemena list® a« 
“the boundarv canal-dikc of Xingirsn. 
the boundary canal-dike of Xanshc. 
Xingirsu's fcanal lined with* Miv-heap c 
in those of the border districts of Girsu 
that were over toward the Tigris, and 
the Xarnnundakigrrra of F.nlil. Enki. 
and Xinliursag" GvXT iii .'G-vi. M". 

Of these the “boundary canal-dikc 
of Xingi’-su” and the “boundary canal- 
dike of”Xanshc" may most naturally be 
identified with the upper and lower 
reaches of the canal suggested by the 
line of mounds from Tmrebi'a G9> to 
Tell Abu Melekh (3GL The stretch from 
Mad in ah (35) to Abu Melekblies ap¬ 
proximately opposite Xanshe’s city 
Xina (Zurghul) and it is possible that 
the line one° continued southwards be¬ 
yond Abu Melekh: perhaps to Tidaiwah 
east of the eitv of Xasirivah. whmh hn= 
yielded remains of Early Dynastic and 
Old "Babylonian times. In the upper 
reaches of this line — roughly opposite 
O-irsu. ire should probably spnk also 
Xnmnundakignrra. which, as already 
indicated, would seem to have beep a 
particular stretch on the boundary-canal 
hallowed by santuaries for maior divini- 
ties. Tt may be because of this sacred 
character that it ha= been singled ont 
and used to cap list of TVs offences. The 
canal scrying the. borders of Girsu to¬ 
ward the Tigris, can hardly be looked 
for elsewhere than north and north¬ 
east of Girsu. The course of the an¬ 
cient Tigris is still to be ascertained 
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nundakiga-ra he built of sto x >. 

tored it (i.e. Hie XaninundakiV.!’****- 
his master who loves him. Xh'y 
hi- mistress who loves hint 'v 
(EXT. *28. v. 9-18). In 
where this feeder may have nn 
naturallv assume that its t ;T _' 
at the Euphrates will have h^’i:V v 
that is. further north, than th« 
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reasons of cost in construction r-r„h : ' 
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side. . 

\]| \])c ennuis mentioned as dopmen 
of water bv T1 appear thus to have been 
alVIuents of the Idnun and dependent 
on it. and since the Idnun canal itself 
fed from the Tturungal above Zahalam 
it is well eoneeivahle that T! could sub¬ 
stantially have reduced the flow into the 
Idnun at its take-off point, to a point 
where he amount reaching the weirs of 
Girsu at Antasurra (Tmrebiht no. 19) 
would be harelv enough for the needs 
of Girsu. Taigash. and Xina. and could 
not permit diversion to the boundary 
canal and io the assumed canal serving 
the border areas toward the Tigris. 

That the supplies for the boundary- 
canal were stopped at the sour’?, at 
its intake at Antasurra. is indicated by 
ll's reply to Entemcna’s remonstrances: 
“The boundary canal-dike of Xingirsu 
and the boundary canal-dike of Xanshe 
are mine’ he said, ‘From Antasurra to 
E-Dimgalabzu T will let the elav (-bot¬ 
tom) emerge in them ‘lie said’’ (EXT 
•2«. iv.21-39). 

Entemena s eomitermeasure was the 
construction of a new feeder to >upply 
the threatened bmindarv-eanals and — 
one assumes — the canal of the border 
areas toward the Tigris. This new feeder 


Tn the course of our mrY-- 
souglit to investigate and date. -• ... 
fore, any line of mounds deseen . 
from the north ea-t upon the can.’! ^ 
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ean be seen just below QalAt 
from Ishan Huwairah over In:;- 
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az-Znman. XVe. tested this lii 
Tuliayim which we found to tv 
Pavthian-Sassanian in date. A s - : 
possible branch from Tslian Huniair" - 
south-southwest to Gharaf Vase T: ; 
west of Refa’i and — crossing the an¬ 
cient canal to Girsu (Idnun 1 at da nut:; 
— on to Tell TTnni-al-Hassani. up 
tested at Tell Gharaf Ya«e vz 
Tell TTnni-al-Hassani. both of 
proved to date from. 
Sassanian times. A third line may * 
seen as coming d 
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rfl „ be drawn from Toll Krainjsivat just 
north-west of Toll ar-Rusa fall "to Toll 
ar-Rusafall, then soutli-wost to Tubaj, 
on to Toll Mm Dhahab, Ishan-Chimbat- 
al-llnwoish, and Imam Abu al-AIash. 
pointing toward the ancient Girsu canal, 
jdniin, at Muhallekiyah. This line proved 
to be composed of two stands. One, re¬ 
presented by Toll ar-Rusafah, Tubaj, 
Tell Abu I)lialia.b and Chimbat-al-Hu- 
weish, was dearly Islamic in date; the 
other, represented by Krainisiyat, pos¬ 
sibly the lower strata in Chimbat-al- 
Huweish, and Imam Abu-al-Mash, pro¬ 
ved older. Krainisiyat has surface re¬ 
mains dating from Obcid over Early 
Dynastic to Old Babylonian times; 
Chimbat-al-Hmveish, a tiny mound 
almost devoid of pottery, yielded a baked 
brick measuring 32x32x7 cm. which 
conceivably is Old Babylonian; Imam 
Abu al-Mash. again, showed surface 
pottery of Early Dynastic date. 

It is accordingly possible — but in 
view of the fair distances between some 
of these mounds not compelling — to 
reconstruct an ancient canal-course as 
connecting these settlements. If one as¬ 
sumes tentatively the existence of such 
a canal, its direction from close to the 
course of the Tigris in Islamic and very 
probably earlier periods toward Muhal¬ 
lekiyah on the ancient canal to Girsu 
suggests as further possibility that it 
might be that feeder from the Tigris of 


which Entemena tells us. That feeder, 
however, served not the Idnun to Girsu 
but the boundary-canal, joining the 
latter, one would surmise, at the section 
called Xammmdakigarra since that was 
strengthened with stones by Entemena. 
presumably to withstand the expected 
scouring of the new Tigris supplies. For 
Xammmdakigarra we have earlier sug¬ 
gested a location on the boundary-canal 
opposite Girsu at approximately Anony¬ 
mous (I), so our tentative line from 
Krainisivat must be continued from 
Muhallekiyah across the Idnun and over 
Anonymous (■)) to Anonvmous t|> in 
the boundary-canal. The distance from 
Muhallekiyah over Anonymous (3) to 
Anonymous (I) is between II and 12 
miles on the map. so reconstructing a 
canal here would help to explain a state¬ 
ment in a text. ITT A r 0 300. that the 
distance between Idmah (id-mah) — 
presumably the canal to which the dike 
E(g)-mah of the boundary line belonged 
— to the Idnun, presumably the ancient 
canal serving Girsu itself, was one double, 
mile and 1-170 nindan. that is. about 

10 3/5 km. or 12 1 /5 miles. This state¬ 
ment which is difficult to accomodate 
anywhere else fits very well — allowing 
for a few curves in the canal-course — 
if it were measured along the suggested 
Muhallekiyah-Anonymous 01 course, of 

11 to 12 miles, and may so, perhaps, 
be cited in favour of such reconstruction. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it should be stressed 
that what we have attempted above is a 
preliminary report only. A great deal of 
textual data for the. topography of the 
region could not be considered here, a 
great deal we have not yet been able to 
consult. 

To these sources of uncertainty 
which can, perhaps, in some measure be 


remedied, come others inherent in the 
nature of the undertaking itself. Unlike 
the “Survey of Central Sumer", which 
sought to clarifv basically the main 
lines of ancient occupation patterns 
only, this present survey has sought to 
apply the methods of Ceramic Surface 
Survey to details of topography in rela¬ 
tively small area. For such application 
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.he inherent uncert.nlic.i o( *>tmg rn 
,. n f |iw. occasionally =cam- '■ 

elenr-ent « some 

fhc"s»mpicVin the light °< 

other mounds belonging to ’ ; 

, ino T"Pa>,on an^- 

liprr studied at Jea>i . 11 ^ 

of a Ion? and clear break between h 

ancient occupation, which more or 

cea«ed with the Old Babylonian period 

and the later occupation, which resumed 
in Parthian-Sassanian times, and con¬ 
tinued to Islamic times. Each of these 
major occupation-periods. Ancient, 
Parthian-Sassanian and Islamic, seems 
in fact to have its own area and does 
not significantly overlap with the others 
spatiallv. 

More serious than the occasional 
dating problems are the difficulties of 
reconstructing canal-courses in detail in 
areas closely dotted with settlements. 
Here often various possible reconstruc¬ 
tion patterns present themselves with 
equal claim to attention. serpentine- 
meander patterns of a single major 
stream, or hexring-bone patterns of a 
major stream with minor affluents tak¬ 
ing off from it on the bias, may both 
equally well fit a given set of data In 
the case of the boundary-canal which we 
have here reconstructed as running 


southwards from Irnrebi'a n ar 
Iturungal, variant reconstruct; 


our data in terms of a number off K 
canals flowing south-east from 
rungal would also have been - ' ^ 

lity. Here other evidence_\P^ibi. 

mation contained in inscription* i ‘ n *°r- 
— have to decide, the texts s ^ T J 1Jrc '^ 
single boundary-canal. What * a 
achieved, then, as one applies !? n ** 
thod of Ceramic Surface Sun. 
details of topography as w e havl\ 
tried to do. is less ultimate certain*-'* 
that it is the providing of a new-«*! 
data, a new basis from which tr, ? 
the problem of the setting of An - ?C ' 
History. Pv restricting ourself fi r ~7‘ 


. • , . -'f first to 

areas in which ancient mounds tenifv 

to ancient occupation one achieves ’ a 
first constructive limitation. By separ.- 
ting out these areas further through 
dating their occupation and thus seeing 
what is alone relevant to each historical 
period, the constructive limitations yield 
still more clarity of focu=. From that 
point on other evidence may advan¬ 
tageously be brought into play and can 
now be used with a degn * of effectivity 
that would not have been possible had 
the results of the archaeological survey 
not been there as a guiding frame. Not 
one only, but all available fruitful me¬ 
thods, must he used if our knowledge of 
the past is to advance reliably. 
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The Study of Ancient Mesopotamian Settlement 
Patterns And The Problem of Urban Origins 1 

By 

Prof. Robert MoC. Adams 


There has never been any question 
that the main feature of the. subsistence 
base on which early Mesopotamian civi¬ 
lization developed during the late fourth 
and early third millennium B.C. was 
irrigation agriculture. However, the ex¬ 
tent and character of the early irriga¬ 
tion systems — and hence their effect 
on social and economic institutions — 
cannot be understood Merely through 
the deductive application of generaliza¬ 
tions derived from other parts of the 
world or from later periods when condi¬ 
tions were demonstrably different. Re¬ 
liance on such generalizations has, in 
fact, led to the wide acceptance of a 
number of stereotypes which distort and 
obscure both the subsistence eco¬ 
nomy and the crucial determinants of 
change in Suraero-Akkadian society at 
large. 

The evidence, for early subsistence 
practices on the Mesopotamian alluvium 
is still very limited and largely indirect. 

(1) An earlier version of this paper was 
prepared for delivery at the Fourth Cong¬ 
ress, International Economic History As¬ 
sociation, in September 1968 in Blooming¬ 
ton, Indiana. 


The earliest pietographic writing pro¬ 
vides illustrations of domesticated plants 
and animals, of main features of the 
agricultural technology such as the 
plow, and of other natural food resources 
such as fish, but the meaning and con¬ 
text of use of these symbols is seldom 
unambiguous (Falkenstein, 193G). By 
the middle of the third millennium 
there are scattered references to the 
construction of canals and to the sale 
of agricultural lauds by corporate kin 
groupps and private individuals as well 
as much more numerous administrative 
records of temples and other manorial 
unit's engaged in agricultural produc¬ 
tion and redistribution (Diakonoff, 
1954; Falkenstein, 1954). However, 
not until toward the end of the third 
millennium do the greatly expanded 
numbers and functions of texts written 
during the Third Dynasty of It permit 
an even partial description and localiza¬ 
tion of irrigation works constituting 
particular local systems (e.g. Saurcn, 
I960). Conditions by then were already 
far removed, particularly in social sta¬ 
bility and complexity, from those which 
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initial growth ol Meso- 
aooomi •ni-.-i mll ‘ thousand years 
jK>tauiun ciwluaiiun a period 

Srito. e !!“ m „ch of it still 

(be available data __ heavily 

unstudied and unpubl.s al in 

emphasizes condition, around c 

urban centers where ^ ant rchi ^ 
have been found, and nei“ 
proivde a balanced regional pictme. 

Data on subsistence Iroin archeo¬ 
logical excavations is even less relevant 
and more fragmentary. 1 he 
concern in late prehistoric and historic 
Mesopotamia has been with the recovery 
of texts, works of *rt, a,ld monumental 
architecture, Tor this reason, and be¬ 
cause of the relatively low ratio ol scien¬ 
tific staff to the excavation Jaboi force, 
little evidence has been recovered which 
bears on the problem. Analysis of soil 
samples for pollen, from which the 
changing spectrum of natural and do¬ 
mestic plant communities might be re¬ 
constructed, has barely begun. Quanti¬ 
tative studies of faunal remains also 
are still essentially absent, and for later 
periods even simple lists of identified 
species are extremely rare. Limited 
work has been done on the identifica¬ 
tion of plant impressions in chaff-teni- 
pered bricks and pottery. This has led 
to the suggestion that the substitution 
of six-row for two-row barley reflected 
the onset of irrigation in the alluvium 
(HeJbaek, I960), and contributed to the 
hypothesis that historic shifts in the 
wheat/barley ratio reflect soil salinity 
induced by over-irrigation (Jacobsen 
and Adams, 1958). But findings of this 
nature clearly fall far short of providing 

Hr mder f t:m]iu S the nature 
. r ° le 01 lm g»tion within the lanrer 

part. tCnCe S> ' £,era of "’>«'• it was a 

»hlc importa'nVIiUaStofte T™' 1 "' 

patterns of ancient settlement h '"? 6 " 18 
be reconstructed fron^reEooS “ 


face reconnaissance. The l aQ( j 
available for agricultural settl * Ur? 




can 

sur- 


the beginning of the third lQ p a; 
13.C. cannot yet be accurately 
because of uncertainties as V, tUUll; y 
phic processes affecting the po^' OlJj0r * 
the head of the Arabian t»ulf. j t Ul ° n 
(however, that the survivin'^ ^kars 
perhaps two-thirds of it have C b^ Ulls ^ 
or less systematically mapped anri^ 
died during recent years. A ot 0n |. stQ * 
historic core-areas of political \ ^ 
nance are represented in these - <0tn '' 
hut also _ some of the geograpSf; 
more peripheral areas of the alluv * 
Collections of ceramic “index fo«il 
most cases permit determination of ^ 
sequence of occupation at individS 
sites, together with a fairlv accur • 
assessment of maximum and terrni-.^ 
settlement size for each site and nior 
speculative estimates of areas of 
pation during earlier periods. 

Surviving features of former irritn- 
tion systems also are a focus of studr 
during these surveys. Only in rare cases 
can networks of canals that have been 
out of use. for more than the last two 
thousand years or so be directly followed 
from air photographs and surface obser¬ 
vations. River meanders of almost three 
times that age have been identified, 
however, and the major earlv water¬ 
courses can be approximately located 
from the position of adjoining sites and 
from the levees of sediment they grad¬ 
ually deposited. Moreover, discontinui¬ 
ties in the distribution of settlements at 
a given period roughly outline the limit? 
of sedentary occupation. Analysis of the 
hierarchies of site sizes at different per¬ 
iods provides clues to changing pop 11 * 
lation density, political organization, 
and underlying ecological instabilities- 

As the foregoing implies, there ha? 
been substantial progress toward t e 
objective of an essentially complete cow- 
rage of the pertinent areas. It ,11,1S 
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ttrcsscdt however, that there have been 
Substantial di(Terences in the character 
of the surveys themselves, so that all 
rc no t equally applicable to the problem 
.,( baud. In particular, there has been 
a rapid evolution in reconnaissance tech¬ 
nique. More intensive studies, involving 
statistical manipulation of large, gen- 
uinelv randomized sherd collect ions, 
now promise to open a new realm of 
information on what might be termed 
“functional differentiation*’ within and 
between sites. On the basis of experience 
both in Iraq and elsewhere, there is 
reason to believe that specialized craft 
quarters, centers or wards of adminis¬ 
trative and upper-class residence, and 
regional or local differences in subsistence 
specialities all will be identified from 
surface remains in future work. In 
many cases., this will require renewed 
surveys and re-samplings of sites previous¬ 
ly dated and mapped. Ideally, such re- 
survevs should be closely integrated with 
programs of selective soundings and 
large-scale clearance directed at the solu¬ 
tion of specific research problems. 

As originally pioneered by Thorkild 
Jacobsen, the application of systematic 
archeological surface reconnaissance to 
Mesopotamian conditions involved a 
primary concern for the major ancient 
watercourses. With limited time anc 
resources available, .complete oovoiage 
of large regions was not originally pos¬ 
sible. Greatest attention was given in¬ 
stead to large, sites of historical lrnpoi - 
ance. with selective identification o 
smaller sites where they seemed to con 
firm the approximate courses followed 
bv the large riverine arteries of an 1 - 
quitv. Only in this wav was it possible 
quickly — if not always irrefutable . 
to establish the broad outlines of the ns 
torical geography of ancient Surnei c 
Goetze. 1955; Jacobsen. 1958, 19fiU). 

Shortly afterwards, the author and 
Vaughn Crawford undertook a sun^ 


of the northern part of the alluvium, a 
region roughh coterminous with the 
land of ancient Akkad. Some advance in 
technique was made possible b\ theavail- 
ability of large-scale M : 50.000, Arabic 
Series) maps. Moreover, yn attempt 
was made to visit and identify all early 
sites within tin* area surveyed. This 
made possible a (dearer understanding 
of ancient settlement patterns as inter¬ 
acting mjslnns of cities, towns and vil- 
-lages. It also brought to light some of 
tin* dynamics of change within the sys¬ 
tems, arising both from natural fluctua¬ 
tions in the balance between different 
Euphrates channels and from human 
action. 


In retrospect, there were a number 
of limitations to the approach then fol¬ 
lowed. First, the available maps proved 
to be of variable quality (particularly 
for unoccupied regions'), and in any 
case tended to disclose only the larger 
and more prominent landmarks. Fairly 
detailed ground reconnaissance partly 
filled this gap. but could not provide 
the full information on ancient canal 
systems (and hence on suitable locations 


or ancient sites) that would have been 
and now is) available only from air 
►holographs. Then too. there were num- 
rous minor — but cumulatively import¬ 
ant — respects in which the dating cri- 
eria known and used at the time were 
oo limited and imprecise for accurate 
ssessment of some periods of oecupa- 
ion Finally, the limitation of the 
vkkad Survey’s coverage primarily to 
he Cassite and earlier periods repre- 
ented a basic defect in approach, i ot 
nlv are the settlement patterns of later 
icriods an important research objective 
n themselves, but in addition the sinn- 
urities and contrasts between widely 
i Heron t periods subsequently have 
,roved to be a most significant source 
I insight. The area covered by the 
dvkad Survey, as well as areas included 
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i- ~ be sir-1 that there is 

■ • pintle, ontim il or uniform, method of 
reeonnaiss • toward which all of these 
refinements are tending. Statistical 
manipulations, in particular, require 
•rreatlv increased inputs of specialized 
time for sj mi Hons and proe— 

■sing. thus reducing the area that r; in be 
-u-veved with g'vcji resources in a 
given period. For ‘ertain problems, 
and :•« tl total surveyed area 
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aide f<>r s-ttiement. ilii- reduction in 
j- ^graphical scojie may be of minor con¬ 
sequence or even irrelevant. For other 
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eerned with establishing an interpretive 
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theme but -till await publication. 0-.? 
conducted by T)r. Henry T. AVright in 
the environ- of T'r. focussed especially 
f<n the relationship between Fr and it; 
outlying dependencies at the beginning 
rif the Early Dynastic period ^Fright. 
IfKiT: in press i. The other, by Dr. 
McGuire Gibson, advanced well beyond 
the older Akkad Survey data in an 
intensive study of the hinterlands of an¬ 
cient Kish (Gibson. lOfisi. Roth were 
aeconipanied by programs of small-stale 
soundings. 
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:iViiila(»lo in |»ul)Iit*:ition (Adams. |‘.)(>8) 
provide a particnlarlv useful. paradig¬ 
matic sequence of change in settlement 
patterns accompanying the beginnings 
of urban civilization. 

More than a hundred small settle¬ 
ments lay on the plains around what 
must already have been a substantial 
shrine or temple center at Uruk by (he 
middle of the fourth millennium B.C. 
r |'hey clustered in irregular groups in 
which lineal patterning is rarely evident 
a nd the empty areas outside of these 
clusters presumably represent large 
tracts of unsettled desert or swamp. The 
internal arrangement of sites within the 
clusters indicates that most communi¬ 
ties were placed along braiding or anas¬ 
tomosing channels that are the natural 
regime of streams in floodplains, rather 
than suggesting axially branching, large 
scale canal systems. There are hints 
that individual groups of villages may 
represent some form of territorial unit, 
for often a cluster appears to be domi¬ 
nated by a. single, somewhat larger site. 
Sites of the latter kind recall the little 
mud-walled sheikhs’ qal'as of the Otto¬ 
man period, whose crumbling remains 
at onec-stra logic canal-offtakes or weirs 
still punctuate the. desert horizon flTein- 
rich, 1950). But in any case the pattern 
of irrigation in the main was clearly a 
shifting, non-intensivc one. relying on 
temporary check-dams, uncontrolled 
flooding, and very limited use of lmman- 
and animal-powered lifting machinery, 
rather than on heavily capitalized, ex¬ 
pensively maintained, bureaucratically 
administered hydraulic works. 

In the closing centuries of the fourth 
millennium the pattern of settlement 
was gradually transformed into a quite 
different one. Small villages remained 
the most numerous category, but (heir 
numbers and aggregate area declined as 
a new, intermediate class of towns ap¬ 
peared. Detached, relatively formless 


clusters began (ogive way to more elong¬ 
ated enclaves centering on linear series 
ol these towns. This suggests a shift 
away from reliance on essentially na¬ 
tural watercourses, and in the direction 
of artificial canals that were diked, 
straightened, and maintained by man. 
One of these linear enclaves, appearing 
in a formerly unsettled area south of 
the later city of I’mma in demdet Xasr 
times, ma\ imply the construction of 
a canal about fifteen kilometers in length 
for which there, was no natural precur¬ 
sor. Bui on the example of canals dug 
and maintained hv corporate kin groups 
on their own initiative in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, growing state 
intervention and bureaucratic manage¬ 
ment of hydraulic works were neither 
prerequisites for this process nor an 
immediate, necessary outcome of it. 

At around 3000 B.C. Truk under¬ 
went a phase of rapid growth, increasing 
several fold in population and reaching 
its maximal areal extent soon thereafter. 
It had become a true city by any reckon¬ 
ing, and now was girt for the first time 
with a massive enclosing wall, fn its 
hinterlands the decline in smaller set¬ 
tlements quickened, leaving little doubt 
(bat (be bulk of (be urban population 
formerlv had been rural cultivators for 
whom for for whose ancestors) the town 
initially was less of a political capital 
than a focus of pilgrimages or regional 
religions observances. 

Although attention is directed here 
primarily toward economic and demo¬ 
graphic changes, it would be misleading 
to isolate such changes from other soc¬ 
ial trends. This massive shift in settle¬ 
ment patterns coincided with the emer¬ 
gence of contending local dynasties based 
in individual city-states — politically 
organized societies in contrast with the 
greater thoorntic emphasis of earlier 
times. To some degree, urbanization 
rnnv have been a eon scions artifact of 
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established from contemporary 
tnative records that primary rdi^ 
continued to be placed — aHn fan it.-" 
is today—on extensive cultivation nr.b- 
a rotational system involving altern?*^ 
years in leguminous weed fallow. 

As implied above, the concentration 
of the population in a relatively small 
number of cities must have occasion^ 
some changes also in the canal system. 
Larger water storage facilities and mor- 
comprehensive irrigation both were nr 
cessarv to sustain the cities. Both were 
facilitated by the increasing array of 
coercive means to draft corvee laborer; 
that were at the disposal of the n<> 
political and military authentic •• 
dominated the towns. The construction 
of citv walls was one expression oltne- 
ne.w powers to deploy lahoi. an' r - 
claims to have dredged or °P e , i 
canals may be another. It sl r j D 
however, that reference to ^..‘^ore 
earlv roval inscriptions uni • ' ova j 
their possible irrigation function^-^ 

claims to have provided nev < p very 
ship-borne commerce harm' important 
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.Ration responsibilities by political 
iithoritics, and in any case more mun- 
, ne administrative records make clear 
[y at state institutions played little part 
• the actual execution of economic and 

construction plans (Falkenstein, 1954: 

797). 

This is a necessarily much abbrev¬ 
iated account of the sequence of change 
around some of the most important 
city-states in southern Mesopotamia. 
Surveys around others disclose differen¬ 
ces in detail: for example, the extent of 
urbanization, the timing of successive 
phases of urban growth, and the relative 
roles of theocratic and dynastic influence 
all are locally variable. North and east 
of Nippur, for example, recently col¬ 
lected (and still incompletely analyzed) 
field data suggests a widespread aban¬ 
donment of the countryside in or soon 
after tiie late Uruk period. Although 
other interpretations are possible, this 
may imply that the most rapid phase of 
growth of urban centers in the vicinity 
of Nippur was significantly earlier than 
in the case of Warka. But in most basic 
respects the paradigm can be said to 
hold all the way from Sippar, virtually 
at the northwestern limit of alluvial set¬ 
tlement in early times, to Ur, not far 
above the swamps and brackish lagoons 
leading out into the Arabian Gulf. 

One noteworthy discontinuity is that, 
as we turn northward from Sumer into 
Akkad, the early cities were generally 
smaller and more widely separated. 
A larger proportion of the population 
continued to reside in villaged and other 
outlying settlements until long after the 
period we are concerned with here. 
Small communities not only survived 
hut even were newly founded as the main 
towns grew and consolidated their hold 
upon the countryside. 

This difference is even more marked 
if we consider the Diyala plains, on the 
northeastern periphery of the Mesopo- 


l a r!!! la, !i al1 n Vi ’V n (Adams . I'JGy). In that 
• a, the Early Dynastic period saw a 

vigorous expansion in the frontiers of 
settlement that had no parallel in 
11 uiner. there was a correspondingly 
arge increase in the mini her of small 
communities, without any of the more 
important centers increasing so much 
in size as to become more than a mode¬ 
rately large town. Here, then, the ter¬ 
ritorial unit at the time that the politi¬ 
cally organized state made it' first ap- 
earanee seems to have been not a citv 
surrounded by fields cultivated by its 
own populace, but instead a less central¬ 
ized system of towns and outlying vil¬ 
lages or other dependencies. Undoub¬ 
tedly the smaller components were sub¬ 
servient to the larger to varying degrees, 
but at least the forces of attraction or 
compulsion were insufficient to draw 
most of the population within the walls 
of the central towns. 

Attention should be drawn to how 
little we know of the numerous small 
settlements that remained characteristic 
of the northern part of the Mesopotam¬ 
ian plain until the late first millennium 
B.C. Usuallv they survive as low. in- 
conspicuous, unnamed mounds, and it 
is to be. regretted that in most cases they 
have attracted no greater interest among 
archeologists than among the passing 
Bedouin. Possibly it is enough to des¬ 
cribe such settlements as villages, im¬ 
plying only that they form a class of 
relatively small population aggregates 
in comparison with towns and cities. On 
the other hand, there are hints that at 
least some of them were differentiated 
as to composition and iunction. I he 
classical Sumerian Tempehyirtschatt 
would have been ill-adapted to a legion 
in which most of the .population was 
widely dispersed, and it is likely that 
the many smaller settlements were or¬ 
ganized instead as corporate peasant (or 
even tribal) communities or as the 
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parts of the alluvium as alternative \a , - 
• n , in a complex continuum. aV.u - 
l e ; s „ i, seems likely that the rule » 
the temple as a major kind-owning and 
organizing institution in the agneul- 
tural economy was more attenuated m 
Akkad than in Sumer. 

In anv case, the suggestions of a 
partial contrast with Sumer m economic 
organization are not paralleled by basic 
differences in the irrigation regime. The 
lines of .Early Dynastic sites on the 
Diva la plains trace out discontinuous, 
anastomosing networks ol essentially 
natural watercourses like those in the 
south, again suggesting primary reliance 
on temprarv weirs and small-scale canals 
that could be dug and maintained en¬ 
tirely on local initiative. What may 
have bam absent in the Diyala area 
and Akkad was the somewhat more .in¬ 
tensive development of lands immedia¬ 
tely outside the larger towns. We may 
also speculate that the increased pro¬ 
portion of smaller settlements in the 
northern part of the alluvium reflects 
an adaptation based on a more nearly 
balanced mixture of farming and herd¬ 
ing on the part of each localized, cor¬ 
porate group or adminstrative unit. In 
short, both agriculture and urbanism 
had become important, stable compo¬ 
nents of life for the. bulk of the Sumer¬ 
ian population by the mid-third mil¬ 
lennium. But in spite of a considerable 
(if fluctuating) degree of political 
religious and economic integration with 
the south the proportion of the popula¬ 
tion in the north that had accepted the 
same course was very much smaller. 


The easternmost 


Mesopotamian alluvium" "n° n "I 
Elam around the ancient Ill *nl Ml, ‘ 
was still a llliird regional w 1 % 


a geographical transition Z(| , “"'h .\’ 
sooted by low, barren r i ( |.. (N ,t! ’ % r ‘ 
broken off abruptly by ||, e ^ “ ,,(l tli 0 „ 
flanks ol the Zagros Mount,,, 3 risi,| B 
might expect this area to |„,y «n c 
common with the Diyal a 1 , 0,x? -ill 

khan with the heartland of l|; H 
burner. However, the presem ,. 8 " 11 "* 11 
least the upper Elamite. plains 0 f °“| 111 
mite rainfall to permit dry f arill j ‘H 
well as of iniineious, relatively ?’ Ils 
a nd manageable watercourses to e ,!" 1;l11 
age experimentation with small VihT’ 
ligation technicpies, led to :l wi,i t l e ‘ r ; 
and fairly dense population fevrn b 
modern standards) already by the end 
of the lilth millennium B.C.* (Adams 
1902). The pattern of settlement at that 
time, consisted largely of clusters of \m 
small villages, possibly with a temple 
center at Susa corresponding to the 
center at Uruk and beginning to exercise 
some form of theocratic hegemony over 
the surrounding countryside. Subseq¬ 
uently, the same trend we have described 
at Uruk, the virtual disappearance of 
rural settlement and the corresponding 
growth of a major urban center, took 
place here also. Moreover, this develop¬ 
ment was not in any sense in retard 
of the comparable events around 1 ruk. 
In spite of its geographically marginal 
position, the urbanization of Elam ma) 

even have slightly proceeded the same 
trend in southern Sumer. 

In Elam, unlike Sumer and 
the historical records do not *• 
pattern of contentious rivalnos^,^ (fl 
neighboring city-states, bm ■ jnen0 ? 
have maintained its local 1 , (inn' 

consistently, at least within re- 
periods to which written doci n ,on' 
for, although in struggles'' ^^<5 
distant Sumerian countnpa* 
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0 f the city met with only varying suc¬ 
cess. A? :lt 1 rnk * lho growth of Susa 
as an urban center involved the aban¬ 
donment of large areas of fertile, well- 
watered land that lay beyond the reach 
0 f cultivators who took up residence 
within its walls. In this case, however, 
the explanation that lands were aban¬ 
doned in order to provide a buffer is 
made untenable by the absence of hos¬ 
tile neighbors. Presumably, then, ur¬ 
banization in this case involved the con¬ 
comitant appearance of now symbiotic 
relationships with nomads or semi- 
nomadic groups. Like the Bakhtiari tribe 
in the same area during recent times, 
pastoralists would have used the plains 
primarily for winter grazing and then 
moved into higher mountain valleys with 
the onset of spring. From the vexy ex¬ 
tensive areas apparently devoid of other 
forms of land use, we might conclude 
that Elam preserved an unusual balance 
between sedentary urbanites and tran- 
shumant pastoralists as major, interact¬ 
ing components in its political structure. 
This brief review of conditions in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the alluvium underlines 
the divergin' of historical and ecological 
processes that were, responsible for the 
earliest development of urban society. 
To say that irrigation agriculture was 
the most essential feature of the sub¬ 
sistence base throughout early lowland 
Mesopotamia does not provide a paradigm 
of related economic, demographic and en¬ 
vironmental features that applies uni¬ 
formly to all regions. The one common 
aspect of these, regional variants is, in 
fact, in a sense a negative one: the 
scale of the irrigation works was small, 
the investment of labor and capital in 
them was low, and their requirements 
for bureaucratic, despotic management 
were essentially nonexistent. An ex¬ 
planation of the genesis of state society 
which focuses on large scale, ‘ hydrau¬ 
lic ’ characteristics, like Wittfogel s 


account of what he calls “oriental des¬ 
potism (Wittfogel, 1957), according¬ 
ly offers neither an accurate character¬ 
ization ol at least early Mesopotamia 
nor an explanation of the relationship 
existing there, between developing soc¬ 
ial institutions and ecological processes. 
Of course this does not deny, and in 
fact rather emphasizes, other contribu¬ 
tions of irrigation to the growth of the 
Mesopatmian city-state. Especially in¬ 
cluded among these, as I have argued 
elsewhere (Adams, 1900), is the en¬ 
couragement irrigation offers to proces¬ 
ses of internal differentiation and social 
stratification, as well as to the growth 
of redistributive institutions. 

An equally misleading stereotype in¬ 
volves the visualization of differing sub¬ 
sistence adaptations as polar contrasts. 
The hostile aspects of relations between 
nomads and settlers usually are stressed, 
for example, rather than the continuum 
of intergrading forms between these two 
ideal-typical constructs. This pro¬ 
bably stems in part from the vivid 
biblical imagery connected with mutual 
antagonism of the desert and the sown. 
A more gene-al, systematic statement 
of Bedoum life patterns as materially 
and ideologically “the negation and an¬ 
tithesis of civilization" entered histori¬ 
cal scholarship with the great work of 
lbn Khaldun (1967: 118). 

With the view of nomads and pea¬ 
sants as opposite poles of a single axis 
of change goes a tendency to overstress 
the ethnic disjunction between the two 
oroups. Pastoralists are regarded as ex¬ 
ternal predators who generally become 
significant only in rare cyclical uphea¬ 
vals or in times of weakness, rather than 
as participants in a continuing process 
of interaction that shapes (he. societies 
of herdsman and farmer alike. This re¬ 
mains characteristic today of much that 
is written of Sumerians and Akkadians, 
in spite of the undoubted sedentism of 
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.rranher may derive some excuse 10 
doing so from the need to impose 
cver limits are most widely ucknow 
lodged upon his field oi observation am 
analysis. It cannot be denied that the 
nomad-peasant contrast still provides 
the simplest and most geneial cogm i\c 
map held by peoples in the region, and 
of course this deep ideological distinc¬ 
tion profoundly influences many realms 
nf holmvinr. 


On the. other band, the actual dis¬ 
tribution ol patterns of subsistence and 
settlement is better characterized as 
consisting of a variety of fluid, semi- 
sedentary adjustments (Bacon, 1954: 
44-46). Lacking uniform, fixed quali¬ 
ties that would facilitate description, 
the importance of these semi-sedentary 
patterns has gone largely unrecognized. 
It lies precisely in their permitting 
wide, rapid, and remarkably subtle 
choices among alternative in order for 
human groups to survive in an environ¬ 
ment that is diverse, unpredictable, and 
often harshly demanding. 

The same tendency to limit and 
distort our perceptions of the patterns of 
interaction that are characteristic of the 
Mesopotamian landscape extends into 
another ecological niche, the marshes. 
Marsh Arab or Ma'dan villages freq¬ 
uently are cited not merely as examples 
of a technologically simple adaptation to 
condiions of riverine life, hut as fos¬ 
silized societies that have preserved its 
original forms. One implicit, and highly 
questionable, assumption here is that 
the marshlands in question still essent¬ 
ially maintain their “pristine” condi¬ 
tion as a habitat; Equally questionable 
is the assumption that a specialized, 
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and that it can he regarded’ 1 a- 
Lower Mesopotamiatot an Hb 
ns far into the past as detail T and 
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nistrative records, 
ments take us — j s not'cilVr d ° Cu - 
l).V patterns of settlement i„ ,,J Ct< : r N 
archipelagos of the Mar.sl, w f lllie 
a dominant or even autonoiim* pIa - v 
instead, the characteristic tint pa *l 
most strikingly js the diversity 0 "?^ 
existing adaptations to the wij). 
trim) of conditions rammer i Spee ‘ 
swamp and desert. Of course tin 
conditions have, arisen in recent - 
as a result of state policies aimed a /£ 
registration, extension and in,prove*" 
ol the irrigation system, and an increas 
mg emphasis on mechanization 1n d 
market-oriented crops. But prior to the 
implementation of these policies. t lm 
sources are uniform in describing [ 
mosaic of local groups that specialized 
in differing combinations of agricultur¬ 
al and pastoral pursuits, that exhibited 
great flux in degree of sedentism and 
place of residence, and that rarely res- 
pounded consistently or for long periods 
to a single line of urban or tribal autho¬ 
rities. 


There is some evidenre that descrip¬ 
tions of this traditional mosaic by liter¬ 
ate. urbanites, and particularly bj 
European travellers, often have seriou;- 
ly misrepresented its qualities as an 
adaptive system. The danger and dis¬ 
comfort that unquestionably y 
countered by many visiting outsit d s 
to a gross overemphasis on tie - . 
posedly anarchic inconsistency ‘ 
mutual I tost i I it v of intergroup u ■' 

For similar reasons, there was a ^ 
vailing scepticism over the capa ra tion- 
the indigenous system to P 10 ... or to 
ally for its own iong-tcrin stem 
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respond lo opportunities |<„* (T()nonii( . 
growth. Since for the most part it has 
been based on impressions stemming 
from short periods of observation, this 
approach does not take sufficiently into 
account the wide tlnctiiations in produc- 
tivitv that until recently have boon 
characteristic of tbo area. Flood, drouth, 
destructive silting up and oscillation in 
river and canal courses, salinization of 
prime agricultural land, crop blight and 
insect infestation — to say nothing of 
agencies more directly linked with hu¬ 
man actions, all have been natural forces 
with which the agricultural regime has 
had to grapple continuously. 

Even a highly successful adaptation 
under these circumstances will involve 
an apparent underutilization of resources 
in favourable years, and varying degrees 
of hardship for much of the population 
at other times. Moreover, fluidity and 
an apparent lack of structure in inter¬ 
group relations offer adaptive advantages 
that should not he ignored, principal¬ 
ly. flexibility in pursuing alternative 
subsistence modes under adverse condi¬ 
tions, or in securing contingent support 
from a variety of related groups in dif- 
fernet circumstances. Even the practice 
of retaining wealth in herds rather than 
accepting a permanent commitment to 
agriculture, often castigated as a rigidly 
traditional custom that is inconsistent 
w ith progress, is better understood in a 
more positive light. The maintenance 
and enlargement of herds surely was the 
investment alternative that was least 
subject to catastrophic, total loss under 
the conditions that obtained in the Meso¬ 
potamian alluvium until very recent 
times. 

Briefly to summarize, this has been 
above all a plea for an empirically or¬ 
iented program of further research on 
both ancient and modern irrigation, set¬ 
tlement, and subsistence practices in 
Mesopotamia. Enough is known to rebut 


that t„„ , ft,.,," ' ° 91 ' S'wralizations 

the delaild ’ M ‘ m,llle '"'derstanding of 
k<l,c usc-ancl-,.^,., int of 

i. ktmv to i V, ' rial ' lrS - i 5 """* 1 ' 

x„: S;'K lity in """Wo?™ 

wifi, a preoccupation 

is 1 n m- f i •" '' , F nn,lt " r(> n,onc - Enough 
C '• • 1 "’dicutc that responsibility 
; '’•ngatinn canal construction, rnain- 
Unance and administration was retained 
primarily at the local level, so that the 
lelationship between this activity and the 
^lcrutn of the state was loose and in- 
direct at best. But these largely negative 
findings merely clear the way for new 
oi nmlations that must he refined and 
tested by further research. 


It may be assumed that the program 
of reconnaissance described above”will 
go forward. Some lacunae in our present 
coverage are particularly in need of early 
and detailed coverage Among these, 
the area comprising the ancient realm 
of Lagash probably is most important of 
all. Indeed, it may seem to some that a 
‘complete” survey of the Mesopotamian 
plain in accordance with reasonably 
modern standards is entirely sufficient 
as an objective. However, as one who 
has been engaged heavily in the task. 
T can only offer the contrary opinion 
that the attainment of this obiective 
would produce no increment to know¬ 
ledge that is commensurate with the 
very considerable further effort that is 
needed. Primary attention ought to be 
turned instead in two quite different 
directions. One is the refinement and 
extension of survey techniques that has 
already been referred to, seeking entirely 
unprecedented sources of information on 
the relationships between ancient vil¬ 
la trers and city-dwellers from the physi¬ 
cal remains that survive on the alluvial 
surface. The other involves attempting 
to overcome the inadequacies of the 
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”, the abstract geo- 
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/ ' . ■ of historical 

fitr'hpr neither complete l0U,a ^ 

nor • iless refinements of survey tech- 
Skiues. nor enlarged excavation pro- 
rams alone traditional lines, nor a con¬ 
tinuing preoccupation with little mort 
than the political dimensions of history 
will be enough. 

Let us consider the needs that can 
only be met by further held research. 
Crucial problems or which new data is 
necessary include year to year variations 
in agricultural output and their social 
consequences: factors contributing to 
local differences in productivity that 


might he conducive to jj, 0 

*’>H ol y s, '’ : i»pui a , io ; r “?'k «t 

ami distribution in relation to ^itv 
agricultural resources. I.ookinj U , ai % 
agriculture, more information 
on the long-term dynamics 0 f* 
terrelationships with pastor^ 1,s 
the varying fortunes and places ** 
ment of soeial groups which ^1 
traced through time: and on the°?? ^ 
and stability of urban populatj^?* 
the region. In many cases 10 

tions with regard to the* 
be almost equally useful whether *" 
are drawn from the present scene or? 
ancient past. Such themes are, ofcou-' 
elementary where soeial and ecororS 
history have become well-devefoJ 
disciplines. Fully conceding the limited 
refractory nature of the evidence. h i< 
time to develop methods and seek out 
data that will pe.rmi: us to pursue them 
in ancient Oriental studies also. 
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